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ELISION AND HIATUS IN LATIN PROSE AND VERSE 1 



By E. H. Sturtevant 
Columbia University 



It has come to be familiar doctrine that the elision which we have 
to observe in reading Latin verse really belonged as well to the 
pronunciation of prose. Aside from the very great probability 
that so striking and so common a feature of Latin poetry was not 
wholly artificial, there are four chief reasons for the current opinion. 
In the first place, elision is most common in precisely that kind of 
poetry which approaches most nearly the language of everyday 
life, namely comedy; Plautus has over 150 elisions or semi-elisions 
to 100 lines, while Ennius, his contemporary, has only 22 elisions 
to 100 lines. In the second place, the students of rhythmic prose 
are agreed that elision must usually if not always be assumed in 
the clausulae. In the third place, there are passages in ancient 
authors where elision in prose is spoken of in terms that cannot be 
misunderstood. Several of these will be discussed below. In the 
fourth place, elision is seen in a considerable number of stereo- 
typed phrases, such as animadverto for animum adverto, antea for 
ante ea, circitor for circum itor, cur ago for cur am ago, eccos for ecce, 
hos eccillum for ecce ilium, magnopere for magno opere, necopinans 
for neque opinans, nullus for ne ullus, potest for pote est, reapse for 
re eapse, sodes for si audes, and veneo for venum eo. These phrases 
are of particular interest since they are colloquial. Elision was a 
feature not only of artistic prose but of everyday speech as well. 

Nevertheless it does not follow that elision was as nearly 
universal in prose as it was in poetry. In fact some peculiarities 
of elision in poetry obviously cannot reflect the usage of ordinary 
conversation. The poets not infrequently present elision at the 

1 This is an abstract of a paper by Professor Sturtevant and Professor R. G. Kent 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, XLVI. Professor Sturtevant is primarily responsible for I, n, and III, and 
Professor Kent for IV; but both authors contributed to numerous paragraphs. 
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end of a sentence; but it would be quite absurd to ascribe this 
practice to common speech as well. The dramatic poets very 
often present elision at a change of speakers, but we cannot suppose 
that in real life a Roman could foresee the reply to his question so 
as to treat his final vowel in one way if the reply was to begin with 
a vowel and in a very different way if the reply was to begin with a 
consonant. 

Our feeling that elision cannot have been usual in prose at a 
strong pause in the sense is strengthened when we remember that 
even the poets occasionally admit hiatus in such a position. A 
still stronger argument is furnished by the almost universal prefer- 
ence of hiatus to elision at the close of a verse; for, as far as form 
is concerned, the verse is to poetry what the sentence is to prose. 
Hiatus is further permitted at the main caesura or diaeresis in 
most types of verse, and this would seem to indicate that elision 
did not occur in prose at minor pauses. Since the direct evidence 
on prose usage which we considered above applies only to concur- 
rent vowels within a phrase, there is no way to determine just how 
strong the pause had to be in order to prevent elision. In the 
lack of precise evidence we may suppose that elision in Latin prose 
was restricted approximately to phrases as closely united as those 
which in modern French present liaison of consonants. 

Even within the phrase we must not assume that elision was 
as nearly constant in prose as it was in verse. Hiatus within the 
phrase is clearly recognized by Quintilian (ix. 4. 33-37). After 
warning the orator against too frequent vocalium concursus, he 
continues (36): "At Demonthenes et Cicero modice respexerunt 
ad hanc partem. Nam et coeuntes litterae, quae erwaXoiqfxxl 
dicuntur, etiam leviorem faciunt orationem, quam si omnia verba 
suo fine cluduntur; et nonnunquam hiulca etiam decent faciuntque 
ampliora quaedam, ut pulckra oratione acta. Turn longae per se 
et velut opimae syllabae aliquid etiam medii temporis inter vocales, 
quasi intersistatur, assumunt." 2 Here the contrast of hiatus with 

*"But Demonthenes and Cicero paid only moderate attention to this matter. 
For the union of letters which people call synalepha makes speech even smoother 
than it is if every word comes to a close at its own end; and sometimes hiatus is suit- 
able and it gives an added impressiveness to certain phrases, as, for example, pulchra 
oratione acta. In this case syllables which in themselves are long and, as it were, fat 
have added to them an interval of time between the vowels as if there were a pause." 
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synalepha is illustrated by the phrase pulchra oratione acta, and 
the last sentence makes it clear that the final vowel of pulchra 
and the initial vowel of oratione were both pronounced with their 
full quantity and with a slight pause between them. 

The parallel passage in Cicero (Orator 150-52) is so much less 
clear that it would be difficult to understand without the commen- 
tary furnished by Quintilian. Only one of Cicero's remarks, 
however, seems inconsistent with the later author. After speaking 
of hiatus in certain Greek writers, he says (152): "Sed Graeci 
viderint; nobis ne si cupiamus quidem distrahere voces conce- 
ditur." 1 In view of Quintilian's statement that hiatus was proper 
in the phrase pulchra oratione acta this must mean that < under 
certain conditions or in certain types of phrases > the separation of 
successive words was impossible in Latin although possible in Greek. 

It is not surprising, then, to observe that the stereotyped 
phrases show hiatus in a number of instances. Circumagi and 
circumeo are quadrisyllabic in poetry, and such spellings as circuit, 
circuire, and circuitus are common. Although quemadmodum 
regularly shows elision in the poets, a fuller pronunciation is indi- 
cated by epigraphic queadmodum. Neuter is regularly a trisyllable, 
and nihil and nihilum both retain the final vowel of the first word. 
Nemo, deinde, deinceps, proinde, prout, quoad, and quousque all show 
hiatus either with or without subsequent contraction. 

The evidence does not enable us to decide under precisely what 
circumstances elision within the phrase took place. We may sur- 
mise that elision was more frequent in rapid utterance than in 
deliberate speech, and Quintilian tells us that hiatus was sometimes 
preferred for the sake of emphasis. It is likely that considerations 
of rhythm had some bearing upon the question. It might be sup- 
posed, furthermore, that some combinations of vowels would be 
more prone to elision than others, and the stereotyped phrases 
proinde, prout, quoad, and quousque may indicate that long tended 
to remain before a dissimilar vowel. That we cannot apply here 
the rules for contraction or hiatus in the interior of a word is shown 
by the different results of elision and contraction. 

1 "But let the Greeks consider that matter; for us it is not allowable to separate 
our words even if we would." 
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II 

Recent publications on Latin grammar are almost as unanimous 
in regard to the character of elision as in regard to its prevalence 
in prose as well as in verse. Elided vowels, it is assumed, were 
not entirely suppressed, but were merely so far reduced that they 
occupied no appreciable time. The chief basis for this opinion 
seems to be a widespread conviction that the total suppression 
of elided vowels would obscure the meaning. In particular, many 
scholars rebel against the traditional "total elision" in early 
dramatic verse of such words as i "they," i "go," and the deictic 
particle em. There is, however, an easy alternative in the semi- 
elision or prosodic hiatus which all scholars assume in such phrases 
as qui dmant, ciim eo, etc. Perhaps some may hesitate to push 
this method of reading as far as Lindsay does, who says (The 
Captivi of Plautus 49): "Perhaps the best plan to follow will be 
to suppose prosodic hiatus where there would be any stress on the 
word;" but surely all will prefer to read, for example, i in maldm 
crucem rather than (i) in maldm crucem with elision. Even if 
we assume that an elided i was still audible, it is unsatisfactory 
to transfer the verse ictus from the imperative to the unemphatic 
preposition. It is quite unlikely that monosyllables consisting 
wholly of a vowel or of a vowel followed by m ever suffered elision. 
We are convinced that after other monosyllables also semi-elision 
was more common in early dramatic verse than many scholars 
yet recognize. In later poetry this feature is less prominent, but 
the elision of monosyllables is largely avoided by other means. 
It may be that a diligent search would discover a few passages which 
would really be made ambiguous by the complete loss of elided 
vowels; for every language tolerates occasional ambiguity. We 
do not know of any such passage. 

In any case there is reason for thinking that the Romans must 
have been able to dispense with some of their abundant inflec- 
tional tags. In all languages the hearer, as a rule, receives through 
the ear only a part of the sounds produced by the speaker, and 
supplies the rest of them from his knowledge of the situation and 
of the language spoken. It is for this reason that we understand 
a sentence more readily than we do a list of unrelated words or 
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an unfamiliar name. Since Latin inflectional syllables were nearly- 
all of them unaccented they must have been among the most 
difficult speech-sounds to hear, and we are thus driven to one of 
these two conclusions: either the Romans spoke with more pre- 
cision and distinctness than any modern people, or else Latin 
could be understood even though some of the inflectional syllables 
failed to be heard. Besides, the retention of "minimal" final 
vowels before initial vowels would certainly not help much in the 
understanding of the language. If full syllables frequently fail 
to reach the ear, certainly there would be small likelihood that an 
auditor in the last row could distinguish a vowel which the actor 
spoke so rapidly that it had no metrical value whatever. 

That as a matter of fact elided vowels were completely lost is 
shown by the following four considerations: 

i. The assumption of a mere reduction of elided vowels leads 
to impossible conclusions. If we suppose that such vowels became 
semivowels they should make position. In Vergil Georg. ii. 180: 

Tenuis ubi argilla et dumosis calculus arvis 

the first syllable of tenuis is long because the u is here treated as a 
semivowel, but the first syllable of ubi cannot be treated in the same 
way. It must remain short although the i of the following syllable 
is elided. 

The alternative theory that elided vowels were still heard as 
vowels, but were spoken so rapidly that they had no metrical 
value, becomes absurd when it is applied to certain lines of Plautus 
(e.g., Bacch. 1162), which have no less than three cases of elision 
within a single proceleusmatic. It must be remembered that the 
proceleusmatic is an irrational foot to start with; that is, its four 
syllables have to be spoken in the time of three. Will anyone 
maintain that an actor could pronounce four full syllables and 
three reduced syllables in the time normally occupied by three 
short syllables without making himself ridiculous? 

2. Plautus puns on cum catello ut accubes and cum catella ui 
accubes. Plautine puns, it is true, are not a very safe basis for 
phonetic argument; but this particular pun would be quite pointless 
if the final vowel of catello could be distinguished. 
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3. The evidence of the stereotyped phrases seems quite con- 
clusive. Such forms as antea, eccos, nullus, magnopere, and sodes 
presuppose the complete loss of the final vowel of the first word. 
The phrases animadverto, circitor, curago, and veneo are equally- 
good proof that final am and urn might be completely lost before 
an initial vowel belonging to the same phrase. 

4. The ancient grammarians and metricians quite clearly 
prescribe the suppression of elided vowels. As typical treatments 
of the matter we may cite the following. 

Marius Plotius Sacerdos vi. 448 K.: "De synalifa. Synalifa 
est quando finita pars orationis in vocalem vel in m litteram vel in 
s, altera parte orationis incipiente a vocali, eliditur, ut mene efferre 
pedem et mene incepto. Sic in vocali. In m littera m non sola 
perit in metro sed etiam vocalis quae earn antecedit ut monstrum 
horrendum ingens." 1 Here the verb perit cannot denote anything 
short of complete loss. 

Charisius i. 279 K.: " Episynaliphe est una syllaba ex duabus 

syllabis facta, ut 

Fixerit aeripedem cervam licet, 

cum aeripedem quinque syllabis dicere debeamus. Synaliphe est 
duorum vocalium concursu alterius elisio, ut 

Atque ea diversa penitus dum parte geruntur. 
e litteram hinc necesse est excludi." 2 

Many other passages quite as explicit as these might be cited 
from the grammarians of the fourth and later centuries; and we 
must assume, in the absence of conflicting evidence, that the unani- 
mous opinion of the late grammarians represents a tradition from 
classical times. 

1 "Synalepha occurs when a word ending in a vowel or m or j is elided before a 
following word which begins with a vowel, e.g., mene efferre pedem and mene incepto. 
Thus in the case of a vowel. In the case of m not only is m lost in the meter but also 
the vowel which precedes it, e.g., monstrum horrendum ingens." 

2 "Episynalepha is the formation of one syllable from two, e.g., 

Fixerit aeripedem cervam licet, 

although we should pronounce aeripedem in five syllables. Synalepha is the elision 
of one of two concurrent vowels, e.g., 

Atque e a diversa penitus dum parte geruntur. 
-1 — 1- ~~i- - I- - - 1- ~ 
Here an e must be crowded out." 
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Fortunately, however, we are not left to a mere inference. 
Quintilian, in the passage cited above (ix. 4. 36), says: "Nam 
coeuntes litterae, quae awakoufral dicuntur, etiam leviorem faciunt 
orationem, quam si omnia verba suo fine cluduntur." If a word 
whose final vowel was elided did not come to a close at its own end, 
the vowel must have been completely lost; for the pronunciation 
ill{e) et (i.e., Met) pretty effectually obscures the word-end, while 
ill 6 et with a "minimal vowel" would retain a syllable division at 
the end of the first word. 

Ill 

In the case of final m before an initial vowel Quintilian seems 
not to recognize elision, but only the pronunciation which we have 
found to be indicated by circuire, queadmodum, cura ago, etc. He 
discusses the matter as follows (ix. 4. 46): "Quotiens<w littera> 
ultima est et vocalem verbi sequentis ita contingit, ut in earn tran- 
sire possit, etiamsi scribitur, tamen parum exprimitur, ut multum 
ille et quantum erat; adeo ut paene cuiusdam novae litterae sonum 
reddat. Neque enim eximitur sed obscuratur et tantum aliqua 
inter duas vocales velut nota est, ne ipsae coeant." This passage 
must be interpreted in the light of some other ancient statements 
about final m before an initial vowel. Velius Longus says (vii. 
54 K.): "Cum dicitur ilium ego et omnium optimum, ilium et 
omnium aeque m terminat, nee tamen in enuntiatione apparet." 1 
More important, in view of its date, is a remark which Velius Longus 
quotes (vii. 80 K.) from Verrius Flaccus, the famous schoolmaster 
of the Augustan age: "Non nulli circa syneliphas quoque observan- 
dum talem scriptionem existimaverunt, sicut Verrius Flaccus, ut 
ubicumque prima vox m littera finiretur, sequens a vocali inciperet, 
m non tota, sed pars illius prior tantum scriberetur, ut appareret 
expirimi non debere." 2 The last four words amount to an explicit 
statement that m in such a position was not pronounced. Quin- 

1 "When one says ilium ego and omnium optimum, m is the final letter of ilium 
and omnium, but nevertheless it does not appear in pronunciation." 

' "Some, e.g., Verrius Flaccus, have thought that a similar method of writing 
should be followed in case of synalepha also, so that in case the first word ended in m 
and the second began with a vowel the entire letter m should not be written but only 
the first part of it, to make it clear that the letter should not be pronounced." 
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tilian's remark can be squared with this only on the supposition 
that Quintilian fails to discriminate clearly between pronunciation 
and spelHng — a failing of which many good scholars both ancient 
and modern have been guilty. We therefore interpret the Quin- 
tilian passage thus: "Whenever <m> is final and is so closely 
combined <by the sense of the passage > with the < initial > 
vowel of the following word that it can run over, <i.e., be ab- 
sorbed > into the latter, it is written, to be sure, but scarcely 
pronounced, as in multum Me and quantum erat; and so we may 
almost say that it indicates the sound of a new letter, <i.e., it does 
not represent the sound of m > . For m is not taken out < from the 
written text>, but is suppressed and is merely a sort of mark 
between the two vowels to prevent their combining < by 
synalepha>." 

The last two words of this interpretation are justified by Quin- 
tilian's definition of coeuntes litterae in section 36 (quoted above) 
and by a remark which occurs in xi. 3. 34: "Nam et vocales fre- 
quentissimi coeunt, et consonantium quaedam insequente vocali 
dissimulatur. Utriusque exemplum posuimus multum Me et 

terris " x A comparison of these three passages seems 

to show that in Quintilian's opinion, while an elided vowel was 
completely lost, a vowel which became final on the loss of final 
m was pronounced. As we have seen, evidence furnished by the 
stereotyped phrases is opposed to such a distinction; for some 
phrases which have lost a final m of the first word show complete 
elision while others retain a vowel in hiatus, and the same variety 
of behavior is found in the phrases with an original final vowel. 
There are, furthermore, no metrical phenomena which favor such 
a distinction as Quintilian seems to make; in fact classical poetry 
avoids hiatus after m more carefully than after a vowel. 

It seems probable, then, that while final m was regularly lost 
before an initial vowel in the same phrase, the vowel before the m 
was sometimes retained and sometimes lost. Quintilian preferred 
to retain it in all cases, at least when speaking in public, and he 

1 "For vowels very often run together, and one of the consonants disappears 
when a vowel follows. An example of both processes has been given in multum ille 
et terris." 
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used the same pronunciation in verse. Such a practice must have 
interfered with the regularity of the meter, especially when a foot 
of too many syllables resulted, as would be the case in Aeneid iii. 643 : 

Centu(m) alii curva haec habitant ad litora vulgo, 
or where the following syllable was already extra heavy on account 
of containing a long vowel or diphthong followed by two consonants, 
as in Aeneid iii. 714: 

Hie labor extremus, longaru(m) haec meta viarum. 
Probably Quintilian was the sort of person who would read English 
blank verse as if it were prose. 

Another schoolmaster who seems to have read verse in the same 
way was Probus, if we may judge from Gellius' quotation (13. 21.6) 
of a statement of his that turrim in (Aeneid 2. 460) had a more 
pleasant sound than turrem in. 

IV 

Some statements of the handbooks about the occurrence of 
elision require correction. It has been impossible to examine 
the whole field of Latin poetry, but a study of representative 
dactylic and elegiac poets and of Plautus and Terence yields the 
following results. 

Elision is most frequent in Plautus and Terence, who have 
more than 1 50 instances per 100 lines. Next to these comes Lucilius 
with 133 percent (if we may use this expression for "per 100 lines"). 
Ennius, however, has only 22 per cent. The hexameters of the 
Ciceronian period and the time of the second Triumvirate (Lucre- 
tius, Catullus, Horace' Satires, Vergil's earlier poems) show about 
45 per cent. About 30 B.C. there must have been a sudden reaction 
against the excessive use of elision; for in Tibullus, Propertius, 
Horace's Epistles, and Ovid we find but 14 per cent to 24 per cent. 
Of particular interest is the contrast between Horace's earlier and 
later usage; the two books of Satires show 43 per cent and 46 per 
cent respectively, while the two books of Epistles show only 19 
per cent and 20 per cent. Vergil, however, was not affected by the 
new fashion; his percentages, as far as our investigations have gone, 
show a steady rise from 28 per cent in the first six Eclogues to 
56 per cent in the last book of the A eneid. Silver Latin shows great 
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variety in the frequency of elision, but most of the poems examined 
fall between the 45 per cent of the Ciceronian period and 20 per 
cent, which may be taken as the norm for Augustan poets except 
Vergil. Some few imperial writers of hexameters (Calpurnius 
Siculus, Martial, Nemesianus, Claudianus) avoid elision almost 
entirely. 

Elegiac poetry shows a similar history. From Catullus' 60 per 
cent and 62 per cent in hexameter and pentameter respectively 
there is a sudden drop to 14 per cent and 12 per cent in Tibullus, 
24 per cent and 19 per cent in Propertius, and about 18 per cent 
and 10 per cent in Ovid. 

It is often stated that long vowels suffer elision but rarely before 
a short. We find, on the contrary, that more than four-fifths of 
all elided long vowels and diphthongs stand before short vowels! 
Since only about one-fourteenth of them stand before short 
vowels in open syllables, it would be quite correct to say that 
long vowels suffer elision but rarely before short syllables. There 
is, however, no great difference between the treatment of long and 
short vowels, and so a less misleading statement would be that 
elision is most frequent before short vowels of syllables long by 
position. 

V 

Our conclusions then are these: 

a) In Latin prose, elision occurred only within the limits of 
a phrase, and not always there. 

b) In case of elision, there was complete loss of the final vowel 
or of final m and the vowel before it. This method of pronuncia- 
tion came to be the regular one in poetry, although hiatus was 
never fully banished from verse. 

c) In the first century a.d., certain scholars preferred hiatus in 
all cases where a final m was lost before a vowel; but the technique 
of the poets took no account of this fad. 

d) Elision in Latin verse decreased suddenly and violently 
about 30 B.C., but increased again in most of the Silver Poets, and 
declined again still later to a very low point. 

e) Most elision occurs before short initial vowels of syllables 
long by position. 



